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SUMMARY 



Assumptions and Hypotheses 

The prevalence of nonstandard English (often called ’’Pidgin 
English”) in Hawaii has long, been a problem of major proportions to 
educators. The learning difficulties faced by children who cannot 
operate in standard English are great, and for some, may be nearly 
insurmountable. This report describes a 4-year program designed 
to develop and test a method for teaching standard English to non- 
standard dialect speakers in the first four grades of elementary 
school in Hilo, Hawaii. 

The rationale for the project was based on the following as- 
sumptions: 

1. The teaching of standard English will be more successful 
when bidialectism is valued and no attempt is made to eliminate the 
native nonstandard dialect. 

2. It is necessary to teach only those features of the standard 
dialect that are in contrast with nonstandard speech. 

3. The learning of standard English should start as early as 
possible. 

4. Children will have difficulty in learning through the medi- 
um of standard English if they control only a nonstandard dialect. 

5. Hypotheses and methods for teaching standard English 
which are successful in Hawaii can be generalized to other dialect 
areas. 

The research hypothesis was that young (K-3) nonstandard 
dialect-speaking children can more effectively develop oral pro- 
ficiency in a standard dialect through an educational treatment 
characterized by: 

1 . Focus on only those speech elements that are in linguistic 
contrast with the native nonstandard dialect; 

2. Sequencing of the ’’target” contrasts (logically and 



empirically) over the school year and over successive grade levels; 

3. Intensive short-period "drill" on target contrasts with 
meaningful and interesting oral episodes, each of which embodies 
maximum use of the target contrast and minimum reference to un- 
learned contrasts; 

4. Continual reinforcement of pupil control of targets outside 
the scheduled drill periods; 

5. Emphasis on rewarding control of standard dialect rather 
than punishment of nonstandard usage; 

6. The use of teachers who are good models of the standard 
dialect appropriate to the local scene. 

A subsidiary hypothesis was that improvement in control of a 
standard dialect is associated with improved, school achievement in 
all curricular areas in which oral proficiency is a parameter. 

Experimental Situation 

% 

The site chosen for the project was the Keaukaha Elementary 
School, which is located in the Hawaiian Homes Project area in Hilo. 
Ninety-five percent of the pupils live on Hawaiian Homes land and 
most are speakers of the local nonstandard ("Pidgin") English dialect. 

Keaukaha Elementary School operated two classrooms for each 
grade; the project used one classroom as an experimental class and 
one as a control class for each of the grades K through 3. 

Four varieties of performance measurements were made; 

(1) oral proficiency in standard English, (2) achievement in general 
language arts, (3) reading readiness, (4) scholastic ability in the 
language area. 

Instrumentation 



Two instruments were developed for the measurement of oral 
proficiency. The first one measured proficiency along four dimen- 
sions; (1) phonology, (2) grammar, (3) morphophonemics, 

(4) complexity of structure. This measurement was adequate for 
project purposes but was abandoned because it was too costly and 
time-consuming. 
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For the second instrument, recorded speech samples were 
elicited by "picture stories" of local relevance to children in Hawaii. 
These samples were rated by a panel of three raters on a scale of 
seven points (from "exclusively or almost exclusively Hawaii Islands 
Dialect" to "exclusively or almost exclusively standard English") 
along the dimensions of "grammatical proficiency, " "phonological 
proficiency, " and "overall proficiency. " This scale was reliable 
enough with respect to the same child’s speech over time and to the 
same child's different speech samples for adoption as a measure of 
oral proficiency on the project. 

Other instruments used were: (1) California Test of Mental 
Maturity , (2) California Achievement Test ("Reading" and "Lan- 
guage" scores), (3) Metropolitan Readiness Test . 

Materials Development 

A prerequisite to lesson materials development was the con- 
trastive analysis of the Hawaii Islands Dialect and standard English. 
This would furnish information for the selection of learning "tar- 
gets. " The University of Hawaii conducted this analysis for the 
project. Once selected, the targets were sequenced over the school 
year, with the sequence repeated for each grade level. Sequencing 
was determined through advice from the project teachers. 

The lesson materials are in the form of lesson plans, con- 
taining dialogues, pattern drills, minimal pair drills, recognition 
drills, pronunciation drills, communication exercises, and other 
current language teaching devices. An attempt was made to provide 
each lesson with many examples of the learning target for that step 
in the sequence, while utilizing few or no untaught targets. Revi- 
sions were based on classroom observations, teachers' evaluations, 
and trial teaching by lesson writers. The course of lesson develop- 
ment provided the experimental group pupils with an increasing ex- 
posure to the project curriculum, approaching complete treatment 
during the final two years of the project. 

Materials Presentation 



Lessons were presented for short periods totaling 30 minutes 
per day. Presentation methods followed generally accepted practices 
of the audio-lingual approach, and teacher training attempted, through 
discussions, demonstration teaching, peer teaching, observation, 
critique, and directed reading, to prepare the teacher for such pres- 
entation. 
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Observations of experimental and control classes indicated that 
they did differ with respect to the hypotheses, methods, and assump- 
tions of the experimental treatment. The effectiveness of the presen- 
tation of the experimental treatment was somewhat less than the opti- 
mal visualization of the project staff. However, presentation was 
adequate, if less than perfect, and provided a reasonable and realistic 
test of the project. 

Data Analysis 

Analysis of the relevance of the speech rating instrument indi- 
cated that all raters were able to judge with relative accuracy the oral 
language proficiency of the children, and produced a good assessment 
of the children’s overall oral language Competency. 

The experimental and control populations did not appear to differ 
in general ability, but speech proficiency ratings were higher for the 
experimental group than for the control group for all years except the 
first. Speech proficiency ratings also indicate that boys were more 
demonstrably affected by the treatment than girls. 

Conclusions 



The speech proficiency rating scale developed on this project 
was demonstrated to have relevance and reliability, and may be gen- 
eralized for use in other areas where there are populations charac- 
terized by nonstandard dialect speakers. 

The instructional procedures and materials described in this 
report appear to be more effective than those techniques found in 
"normal” language arts programs in grades K-3 of the Hawaii public 
schools in improving speech proficiency along standard -non standard 
dimensions. We assume that replication of the study with more 
agreement among teachers on the nature and procedures of the ex- 
perimental treatment would produce even greater relative effective- 
ness. Both experimental and control classes were located in the same 
school, and contamination of treatment inevitably occurred. The sig- 
nificant results in favor of the experimental group, however, reduces 
the meaning of such contamination. Presumably the experimental and 
control group differences might have been greater had no contamination 
occurred. 

The hypothesis about the transfer effect of speech proficiency 
on other language arts achievement parameters was not confirmed. 
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We feel that with more explicit instructional effort with attention to 
reinforcement and the correlation of oral language and reading 
materials, transfer of oral competence to other language -related 
competence can be expected. 

We feel that the conclusion of local validity can be generalized 
to other locations in Hawaii or elsewhere with fair assurance, al- 
though the need for cross-validation and adjustment of materials 
and methods to local situations is necessary. 



